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LIKES NEWMAN’S EDITORIAL * 
Dear Sir: | 
Enclosed is $1 for my_ subscription. Published monthly by the 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE is a mighty fine FLORIDA GAME AND FRESH WATER FISH COMMISSION 
little magazine and you fellows are doing Tallahassee Florida 


a good job of keeping us posted on all 
phases of our state hunting and fishing. 
May I take the opportunity and compli- 


* 
ment you on your editorial in the August 7. Ve - q 
issue. Many of those “chips” should have 0 CdHe.’ 





landed hard enough to hurt some people. Pcareraincs "COUTIOOK: TOF 1 49 - o 3 
Actually it is a shameful reflection on the Bobwhite Goes to the Country = by Dan Dolack 4 
ae character of many ree dale. Light Tackle and TNT by Garland W. Spencer 6 
that ee TONS apo aan een een Choosing a Deer Rifle by E. Patterson Ray, Jr. 8 
violators. One warden to the county ought 
to be enough and his job should be mostly RSOpINGR REMIAE 2afe 2 tk rere ees by Charles H. Anderson 10 
of an educational and public relations na- 
ture. Just think what could be accomplished 
if we used the energy to help the warden % 
that ordinarily is spent outwitting the offi- 
ante DEPARTMENTS 
FRED W. BARBER, STICKS AND STONES _... 2 THEYRE BITING HERE ___.._.- 14 
County Agent, FEDERATION. NEWS _..._- .- 2 1S > FIRING EINES eee 18 
Crestview. 
ve * 
MAGAZINE GIVES LIFT 
sea phror se 3 COMMISSIONERS 
I just received my first copy of your mag- EG aOR IS. Chalice ne memes Seer te ee Monticello 
azine and I am wonderfully pleased with it. Career eats Mpy istrict Le ee ee Se ee Tampa 
h ‘is of this fi tainl Re ECON OI STRICE. coe oe. he Soret ee ear ee Ls Jacksonville 
hs . é a aes a Mie Dye cen PO NUSICORDE Pl), pOUrer DUStIiGl s.r Ee Ft. Pierce 
pepe tank eee Mi-CULEWISH Titthablisttichan So08 he ICE a poke aS a ae Orlando 
Loving Florida as I do but living here in 
the North, this magazine gives me a won- re 
derful lift. 
Thanks for sending it and keep it coming ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 
please. COLEMAN NEWMAN 
LEONARD E. ALLEN, Director 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. DR. I. N. KENNEDY O. EARL FRYE 
SS emt a > Administrator of Public Relations Chief Wildlife Biologist 
WhY NOT SELL ADVERTISING? _ WILLIAM W. WEEKS JOHN O. JACKSON 
Bir oie Director, Information-Education Attorney 
JOHN F. DeQUINE BART PEADEN 
Now that you are charging for your mag- Chief Fisheries Biologist yaa 
azine, why not sell advertising space? 
Renew my subscription and thanks for * 
all the free issues you ‘eae ae me. WILLIAM W. WEEKS, Editor 
ee ee BILL SNYDER C. H. ANDERSON 
Jacksonville. Associate Editor Picture Editor 
* 
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season, but if late summer and early fall game 

Surveys mean anything, Florida hunters are heading 
into a better-than-average year afield. Most hunters 
agree that last year was the best season in years on all 
species except the bobwhite quail. On the basis of advance 
surveys there’s no reason to believe it will be any worse 
this year. In fact with a blessing or two from the 
weatherman things may be even better. 
_ The bobwhite quail, of course, is Florida’s No. 1 game 
bird—and the game commission’s No. 1 headache. Two 
years ago a devastating hurricane and a wave of high 
water in South Florida seriously cut back what appeared 
to be a climbing quail population, and the birds have 
been slow to recover. Generally there seems to be an 
increase in bobwhites this year; however, the reverse is 
true of the usually productive quail country of southwest 
Florida. There a hot dry spring and wet summer has 
hampered reproduction of what was only a fair stock 
last year. 

Over the rest of the state birds have fared very well. 
Most conservation districts reported a slight increase in 
population. However, this doesn’t necessarily mean 
banner hunting. Last year populations were generally 
good, yet hunting was universally bad until late in the 
season. This condition resulted from an unusually warm 
fall and winter and a bumper crop of acorns in the 
woods. Bird dogs found the going tough, and bobwhite 
stuck pretty close to cover and his larder of mast. The 
Same thing may happen this year unless a couple of cold 
snaps come along to give the hunter and his dog a 
helping hand. 


[= HARD to predict the outcome of any hunting 
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HE TURKEY situation is still looking up. Last year 

turkey hunters had their best season in years. 
These wonderful game birds were taken in areas that 
had not afforded good turkey hunting in decades. Though 
not so marked as last year there has been a definite 
increase throughout most of the state this year. Some 
sections reported no increases this fall, but only a couple 
of isolated areas showed any decline. This steady climb 
in population is attributed largely to better protection, 
and to the gobbler law which was in effect in three 
districts last season. The law covers all five districts 
this year. 

Despite a heavy infestation of screw-worms, Florida’s 
white-tail deer have held their own, and in many areas 
show a definite increase. The parasitic worm, more 
prevalent because of the mild weather last winter, struck 
hard during the spring and summer, It took a par- 
ticularly heavy toll of the fawn crop, and even weeded 
out some adult deer. 

The best deer hunting in the state will be found again 
in the vast Eglin Field Reservation, where one out of 
four hunters gets his buck. Hunting rules on the reser- 
vation will conform to the rest of the state, except rifles 
are barred. 

The Ocala National Forest, with its usual 30-day con- 
trolled hunt, will also offer good shooting. Upward to 
300 deer are bagged in the Forest every year. 

Experts believe hunters may expect somewhat larger 
bucks this season because of the five-inch antler law 
which went into effect last year. This measure has 
proved an effective protection instrument for young, 


undersized bucks. 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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By DAN DOLACK 











HIS year, probably more city slickers have gone to 
visit their country cousins than ever before, and 
the mass move to the country wasn’t confined to 

humans, alone. Over 7000 citified Florida bobwhite quail 
hit the trail to greener pastures this year. They were 
speeded on their way by the state-long boot of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

This trek to the country wasn’t of the quail’s own 
choosing. Some 16 sportsmen’s clubs joined with trappers 
and Wildlife Officers to put a force of nearly 100 men 
into the field on a state-wide quail trapping campaign. 
Last season 7,000 quail were trapped. This season, with 
the aid of new recruits from the Boy Scouts, 4-H Club 
members and F.F.A. members, as well as improved 
equipment and a streamlined organization, it is expected 
that about 22,000 birds, more than three times the 
number trapped last season, will be taken. 

Why all this fuss and feathers? 

It’s part of a program to restock hunting areas 
throughout Florida. The general state of habitat de- 
terioration, combined with increased hunting pressure 
has made the bobwhite a problem child in the Commis- 
sion’s game management program. Though not a per- 
manent cure, biologists decided sound restocking was the 


most sensible stop-gap that could be employed. The next 
question was where to get the birds. Hatchery-raised 
quail have proven expensive and pretty nearly useless as 
a sporting bird. Mexico, where the commission had pre- 
viously bought wild trapped birds for two bucks a throw, 
suddenly threw up a quail embargo in 1948. The situation 
was bad; there was a heavy demand for restocking and 
no quail to supply the demand. 


The commission got its biologists together and came 
up with the idea of an intra-state transplanting program. 
Why not take some native birds as seed, and move them 
to the depleted areas? It would be the ideal solution 
except for one minor item—where would the birds come 
from? Why not take city quail and move them back to 
the country where they belong, someone suggested. The 
others thought it would be a good idea. 


Hunters living in and near the large towns and cities 
are well aware of “citified”’ birds. They’re the ones the 
hunters would like to shoot, but can’t because they live 
within city areas zoned against hunting. They find good 
cover there, food is plentiful and life is safer far from 
the sharp eyes of roving predators. Then, too, these birds 


(Continued on Page 19) 


A covey of wild quail gather beneath a trap in a baited area. 
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fo the fishing thrill of a 
lifetime 











LORIDA sportsmen for years have 

successfully angled the salty 

brine of this fishingest state 
in the Union with underwater plugs 
on conventional fresh water gear. But 
a small, smug band of Sanford fisher- 
men are now happily hooking sea- 
going TNT with top water lures and 
light tackle—and bringing it home to 
mama! 

When an Izaak Walton gone Bar- 
nacle Bill hooks a big salty fellow on 
a Dalton Special Frog and fights him 
in with a 52-inch glass rod, he’s right 
back in the days of wooden ships and 
iron men. Bedlam is his lot; a sore 
back and burnt fingers his usual re- 
ward. But the deep seated satisfaction 
that only a long shot winner knows is 
his if he lands him. Surprisingly 
enough, he often does just that! 

Yes, the greatest sport of them all 
is available to Florida fishermen— 
surface plug casting on light tackle! 
Trout, snook, large mango snapper, 
red, amber jack, and even the lowly 
saileat are laying for the adventure- 
some in the inlets and outlets along 
Florida’s fabulous coast. 

Like my father and grandfather 
before me, I’ve hunted and fished the 
sunshine state all my life and, in my 
opinion, this new sport variation is 
second to none in the world. I dis- 
covered salt water species would hit 
an artificial bait skimming across the 
surface in 1945. Since then I have 
enjoyed many hours at it. 

AKE and Gene Adams were fishing 

with me at the mouth of an inlet 
near Sanford that day. Our gear con- 
sisted of 52-inch glass rods, Pflueger 
Supreme and Shakespeare reels, 100 
yards of twenty pound test nylon line 
and top water plugs of many varieties. 

The trout and blues were tearing 
into schools of menhaden and the 
water was boiling with game fish 
ready to take any plug. In thirty 
minutes of fishing we had caught 
enough fish for any three sportsmen. 
And since the schools had moved on, 
we should have headed for home. But 
what fisherman ever does, that early 
in the morning? 

We sat in our boat debating where 
to go next when suddenly we noticed 
a disturbance on the surface of the 
water 500 yards away. Bait fish were 
skipping madly across the top in all 
directions vainly attempting to evade 
the slashing jaws of some hungry 
pursuer. We had never fished that 





The sea-going redfish go crazy 
<€—@ for a bright-colored plug whip- 
ped swiftly across the water. 
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particular spot so we decided to give 
it 4 try. 

Drifting with the tide to the scene, 
Gene and I cast at the same time, 
whipping our top water plugs through 
the water as fast as possible to attract 
attention. Two depth bombs exploded 
simultaneously. I was able to set the 
hook in my fish, but Gene lost his. It 
was my battle! My line began to sing 
off the reel so rapidly I had to alter- 
nate hands, dipping the free one into 
the water to cool my thumbs as I 
played him. Jake frantically rowed 
the boat after the running monster 
and finally, just before all but ten 
yards of my line had played out, I 
turned him. After thirty clocked 
minutes of stubborn fighting, rapid 
rowing, and burning fingers, the prize 
turned his white belly up and sur- 
rendered. 

It was a huge redfish! With aching 
arms practically paralyzed, I gradually 
eased the whopper to the boat. We had 
no gaff hook so Jake reached into the 
water and heaved him aboard. 

In the quiet that followed, we 
looked at each other in amazement. 
It was the first time any of the party 
had known this stout hearted fighter 
with the strength of a bull would hit 
a top water plug! 

As bushed as I was, I took the oars 
and we made a run around the terri- 
tory and drifted back over the spot 
where the first red was hooked. Jake 
cast toward the bar and immediately 
a jet-propelled rocket hit his plug 
and started out to sea like a grey- 
hound. I frantically paddled after the 
catch at a dizzy pace but lost ground 
fast. When it appeared Jake had just 
about run out of line, fast thinking 
Gene, veteran of many fishing wars, 
cranked the motor and ran full speed 
toward the fish. Jake began winding 
in and the worst phase of the battle 
was over. But nearly twenty-five 
minutes of steady struggle continued 
until the scrapping red turned up his 
toes and gave up the fight. I hauled 
him into the boat as Jake had done 
mine. 

Twice in the same day we had 
caught redfish on top water lures. 
This convinced us it wasn’t fluke fish- 
ing but a very satisfactory new type 
of angling. Some two hours later we 
docked and weighed the healthy 
catches. Mine scaled 35 pounds and 
Jake’s 28. 


LATED over the fact that we had 
discovered something new on our 

neck of the coast, we decided not to 
reveal the secret to our many fisher- 
men friends. Of course, it was only 





The author and a 32-pound redfish caught 
on a top-water lure and light tackle. 


a matter of time before it leaked out. 
And it wasn’t long after that a joyful 
handful of Sanford fishermen were 
light-tackle angling for the hardest 
fighters on the coast—the redfish. All 
using their conventional fresh water 
equipment with only a 20-pound test 
line added. 

In the next three years, I became a 
regular “Old Salt”. The oldtime whal- 
ing men out of New Bedford had 


(Continued on Page 13) 











ties of hunters from the be- 
ginning of hunt right on through. At 
the beginning, shotguns were very 
much in evidence but rifles were few 
and far between. I was one of the few 
hunters carrying a rifle. However, 
after the first three deer were killed 
with rifles at ranges a shotgun could 
never cover, rifles began to appear 
and shotguns went back to the closet. 
Every hunter in our camp who had a 
rifle killed a buck. The same could 
not be said of the hunters who used 
shotguns. Almost every buck was 
killed at ranges well over one hundred 
yards. 


AST YEAR I hunted in the Ocala 
National Forest with large par- 


If you have been carrying a shotgun 
on your deer hunts and the last few 
years you have had no venison, what 
you need is a rifle. Two years ago I 
hunted with a shotgun, much to my 
regret. Every deer I saw was much 
too far away to shoot with a scatter- 
gun. If I had been hunting with a rifle 
I would have at least had a chance; 
with a shotgun I had no chance at all. 


8 


The author sights in his new 
deer-hunting rifle, a Reming- 
ton Model 721. 


Choosmsg 
A Deer Riile 





By E. Patterson Ray, Jr. 


Choosing the proper gun is mighty 


important to the deer hunter. The author, a 


well-known authority on firearms, passes out 


The range of a shotgun is very 
limited. It makes an ideal weapon in 
highly populated or thickly settled 
areas, or in very heavy cover such as 
the “greens” in the Ocala National 
Forest or the “hammocks” in the Gulf 
Hammock area. In fact, this year shot- 
guns only will be allowed in the State- 
controlled Gulf Hammock hunt. How- 
ever, | much prefer a rifle on fairly 
open terrain. 


ii YOU do have a shotgun and cannot 
afford a rifle at the present time, 
then here are a few suggestions. Use 
rifled slugs in your shotgun. They 
have plenty of power for deer and up 
to one hundred yards have good accu- 
racy. Be sure however to sight in your 
shotgun with slugs. The old 20 gauge 
single barrel I used to have threw 
slugs fully twelve inches above the 
point of aim at fifty yards. That is 
enough to make you miss a buck. If 
you can rob the piggie bank, install a 


a few pointers. 


Weaver IX shotgun scope or some sort 
of open sights. A good gunsmith will 
do the job for you if you hesitate to 
undertake it. The sights will increase 
your accuracy enough to put all your 
slugs in a six inch circle at 60 yards. 
You may even do better than that. Do 
not worry about your bird gun not 
throwing slugs. It will group closer 
than a full choke. It is perfectly safe 
to shoot slugs thru a compensator; 
use your spreader tube or none at all. 

Poor eyesight is no excuse for 
shooting a scattergun at deer. A tele- 
scopic sight can be adjusted to almost 
anyone’s vision. “The big buck was too 
far away.” You hear that song and 
dance too often from the hunter who 
carries a shotgun, but sadly enough it 
is the truth. If the bucks are too far 
away for your blunderbuss, you need 
a rifle. 

The weight, caliber, length of 
barrel, action, sights and price of the 
ideal rifle for you must be determined 
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by you personally. Go down to your 
nearest sporting goods store and look 
his selection over. Your rifle might 
be there on his shelf. Do not buy a 
rifle, though, before you have it in 
your hands and if possible shoot it. 
They all sound wonderful when you 
read the descriptions of the manu- 
facturers. 


EFORE you go down to the store, 

here are a few hints that will 
help in your selection. The hunting 
rifle should be light. By light I mean 
under eight pounds, sights included. 
This does not sound like much weight 
but it is plenty. If you carry a ten 
pound rifle all day by sundown you 
feel like Atlas carrying the world. 

The caliber should be one powerful 
enough to kill a deer and not merely 
wound. A .25-20 is not a deer rifle in 
any sense of the word and neither is 
a .o2-20 or a .22 Hornet. The first 
two mentioned calibers are favorites 
with the jacklighters as many a cattle- 
man can tell you. They have dug the 
slugs out of their dead cows heads. 
The lowest powered cartridge should 
be a .30/30 and the highest powered 
a .30/06. This leaves plenty of good 
cartridges to choose from. .30, .32, 
35 Remington, .250/3000, .300, .303 
Savage, .32 Winchester Special, .348 
Winchester, .257 Roberts, 7 m/m, 
8 m/m Mauser. Rifles chambered for 
these cartridges are all good Florida 
whitetail rifles. The .257 Roberts and 
the .250/3000 Savage being ideal for 
the wife or boy since both of these 
have light recoil. The .30/30 of course 
is the favorite with deer hunters. 
However a word to the wise; do not 
buy a light .80/30 carbine and expect 
it not to kick, it kicks like a mule. 

Length of barrel is definitely a 
matter of convenience in a hunting 
rifle. Twenty, 22 or 24 inches are now 
the standard lengths sold by factories. 
The short, 20-inch barrel is the most 
convenient; however, the gun you 
want may not come in that length. A 
competent gunsmith can cut off the 
barrel to 20 inches and relocate your 
front sight. This will increase the 
muzzle blast and decrease the velocity 
slightly. I do not advise doing this but 
it can be done. If you are buying a 
rifle for saddle use be sure i isn’t 
too long. 

Last year I saw a good many .30 M1 
carbines in the deer woods. These are 
not deer rifles, not being much more 
powerful than a .32-20. It is also 
illegal to have one in your possession 
unless you have a bill of sale for the 
gun. The National Rifle Association 
has not been authorized to sell any of 
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Four of the most popular deer rifles in use in Florida are shown here. (From top to bottom) 
They are a 300 savage, 30 calibre automatic, 30 carbine, and 30 pump. 


these carbines. If you are caught with 
one you are liable to both fine and 
imprisonment. If you insist on carry- 
ing one you are taking a mighty big 
chance. 


EVER, Slide, semi-automatic and 

bolt are the actions to choose 
from. Most hunters prefer lever ac- 
tion. Using this action seems to come 
quite naturally to most of us. If you 
are accustomed to a pump shotgun you 
may like the pump rifle. It handles 
remarkably like a shotgun. The same 
can be said of the users of the semi- 
automatic shotgun, they will probably 
like that type of rifle. The bolt action 
is the most accurate, comes in a 
greater variety of calibers and is 


better suited for telescope sights. I 
would not advise a left-handed hunter 
to buy a bolt action rifle since they 
are difficult for a southpaw to use. 
To have one built with the bolt on the 
left side costs a mint of money. If 
you are buying a lever action rifle 
and plan to mount a scope be sure 
that it can be mounted directly over 
the barrel and not offset. If the cart- 
ridges are ejected at the top, the scope 
will have to be offset to allow ejection 
of the empty cases. Offset scopes are 
never too satisfactory. 


The best sight you can buy is a 
telescopic one; it is also the most 
expensive. A 2.5 power hunting scope 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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A party of city-slickers try 


the old cracker sport of 


A Picture Feature 


gopher-hunting—vwith 





by Charles H. Anderson appetizing 


results. 





Hunters jerk down a grape vine to be 
used as a gopher pulling line. 








Grape vines are spliced together to get adequate length; then A haif day oF hunting and four strenuous tug-of-wars resulted 
a home-made hook is attached. in a quartet of Florida gophers. 


OPHER hunting is an old Florida sport dating back 
(> before granny “fit the Yankees.” And its reward 
—gopher pilau prepared cracker-style — rates with 
swamp cabbage, and alligator tails in mammy’s cook 
book. 

Fishing for gophers takes the patient skill of an 
Izaak Walton and the muscles of a fullback. You find 
a gopher hole with fresh tracks at the mouth and 
snake your grape-vine line, with hook attached, into 
it until you feel a solid “thunk.” That's Mr. Gopher! 
Slide your line over him, pull back and set the hook. 
Then try and pull him out! Youre in for about thirty 
minutes of sweat and swearing and then youre lucky 
if you get him from his homey hole. 

The Florida gopher isn't really a gopher at all. He’s 
a dry-land terrapin. During the depression, when meat 
was short and cash shorter, his species became known 
widely as “West Florida chicken.” But whether you The hunters prepare a tasty pilau with fresh north Florida 
call him West Florida chicken, Florida gopher or just vegetables, spices, and rice. 
plain terrapin, he makes good sport and good eating. 





The crew goes gopher fishing, and after a ten minute tug-of- Two of the gopher hunters smack their lips over the fruits of 
war a three-pounder gives up the fight. a day’s work. 
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HUNTING OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Squirrels are plentiful again this 
year. Both last year and year before 
last showed terrific increases in 
bushy-tails, and there’s no indication 
of a let-down. The dense hammocks of 
North Central Florida will again fur- 
nish the best squirrel hunting in the 
state. 


HE MIGRATORY bird outlook is 
pretty much guesswork. It is 
still too early to have a clear view of 
the picture. The early dove season in 
Dade, Monroe and Broward counties 
fell below last fall, when hunting was 
nothing to brag about. Whether the 
regular dove season will bring any im- 
provement is problematical. The size 
of Florida dove flights is largely de- 
pendent upon breeding and nesting 
conditions in the North. However, in- 
dications are that dove flights have 
fallen off noticeably throughout the 
Southeast, so it’s quite likely Florida 
is due for another poor season. 


Waterfowl falls into pretty much 
the same category as the dove. The 
population of the flyways into Florida 
will depend almost entirely upon 
breeding and nesting success in the 
North. After a five-year duck depres- 
sion, last winter brought Florida some 
pretty fair waterfowling. The U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service says the 
continental population is up a little 
over a year ago, so the outlook is 
reasonably bright. 


HAT IS the picture from a state- 
wide view. Individually the five 
conservation districts hew relatively 
close to the general outline. In the 
First District both deer and turkey 
have held their own, with slight in- 
creases in many of the counties. The 
southern portion of the district has 
shown a noticeable increase in white- 
tails. Quail prospects are improved in 
all but the southern tier of counties. 
There, the weather has played havoc 
with the hatching season, and the out- 
look is poor to fair. 

In North Central Florida’s Second 
District turkeys have held their own 
and increased somewhat in north- 
eastern part. Deer prospects are also 
as good or better than last season, and 
bobwhite has responded to good 
weather condition to show a slight 
jump. As usual there are squirrels by 
the thousands in almost every county 
in the district. 

Deer and turkey are a little thicker 
in the Third District, except for the 
southeastern corner where screw- 
worms hit the deer particularly hard. 
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Except for one or two counties, quail 
have also shown a slight increase. 
Squirrels are plentiful, especially in 
the eastern half of the district. 

The Fourth District has shown a 
distinct upswing of turkeys in the 
turkey counties, and a slight jump in 
deer. The quail picture is brighter 
throughout the district except for 
Collier and Monroe counties, where 
things are still pretty dismal. 

In the Fifth District all species of 
game have apparently held their own, 
except for a slight drop in quail in 
the-upper East Coast counties. The 
turkey outlook is better throughout 
the area, and the deer estimate for 
the southeast portion of the area is 
well over last year’s number. Squirrels 
have held their own. 


HE HUNTER will have no trouble 
keeping his season straight this 
year. For the first time in Florida’s 
conservation history a uniform state- 
Wide season will be in effect. The 
domestic game season opens Novem- 
ber 22 in all districts; the first six 
days will be open and thereafter Mon- 
days, Tuesdays and Fridays will be 
closed except to the taking of migra- 
tory waterfowl. These species may be 
hunted every day during season. 
There are a few changes in regula- 
tions. The taking of turkey hens will 
be prohibited in every district. Eight 
counties — Alachua, Bradford, Clay, 
Hardee, Hernando, Manatee, Sarasota, 
and Union—are closed altogether to 
turkey shooting. Parts of Columbia, 
Suwannee and Baker are also closed. 


The five-inch antler law will remain 
on deer, with deer hunting banned in 
Gilchrist, Alachua, Bradford, Clay, 
Union, Manatee, Sarasota, and Hardee 
counties, and parts of Baker, Colum- 
bia and Suwannee counties. 

The only other important change is 
the reduction of the daily quail limit 
from 12 to 10. 

Daily bag limits on other species 
are: buck deer, 1; wild turkey, 2; 
cat squirrel, 12; and fox squirrel, 3. 
The season bag limit was set at 2 
deer and four turkeys. 

The season ends on deer January 5 
and on turkey, quail and squirrel 
February 1. The waterfowl season 
opens Nov. 29 and closes January 7, 
and the dove season stretches from 
December 17 to January 15. The duck 
bag limit remains at four, and coot 
at 15. Two Canada geese and three 
blues will be permitted. The daily bag 
limit on doves is 10. 

As usual Opening Day, Closing Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Years will be open. 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


LIGHT TACKLE AND TNT 


(Continued from Page 7) 


nothing on me. They calmly looked 
ole Moby Dick in the eyes, flung their 
harpoons, and then rode him for miles 
in their tiny dorys. I casually cast a 
fresh water plug to another monster 
of the deep—the redfish—and fight 
him to a finish on tackle built for the 
ordinary bass. What’s more, they 
dared for a living. I do it just for 
fun! 

Last year my fourteen-year-old son, 
Wesley, talked me into taking him out 
after the big ones. It was a dark rainy 
afternoon. In less time that it takes 
to tell about it, the lad had hooked 
what must have been the granddaddy 
of them all. The line went flying madly 
out to deep water and I cranked the 
boat and followed suit. We trailed the 
fish for almost an hour and a half, at 
times letting him pull the boat with 
the tide and then kicking after him 
when he swam uptide. Finally, he led 
us into a shallow slough where, as is 
the creature’s habit, he rubbed the 
hook from his mouth on the oyster 
bar at the bottom. 


He was our “big one that got away” 
that day. But I was proud because 
Wesley remained undaunted. Shortly 
later he hooked a smaller one and 
landed him in less than twenty 
minutes. The take home meat weighed 
in at 34 pounds. 


A fresh water fisherman can’t be 
converted to salt water overnight. To 
become a dyed-in-the-wool Barnacle 
Bill plugger, the fresh water addict 
must study the habits of the various 
species of fish, the water conditions, 
tides and weather, as well as the 
seasonal runs of the fish. 


For instance, early morning and 
late afternoon is prized by some as 
the best times to angle. While others 
emphatically believe night plugging 
brings more sport, larger fish and, of 
course, more backlashes. Salt water 
fish feed on the tide and the moon. 
Some feed on the incoming tide, some 
at flood, and still others on outgoing 
and low tide. 


The new sport is strictly a seasonal 
affair running through the warm 
summer months. The best fishing is 
had in July, August and into Sep- 
tember. When cold weather hits the 
reds take to the deep holes to keep 
warm and a top water plug won’t 
bring them out. 

From the available information, 
both scientific and superstitious, one 
conclusion can be drawn: there is 
never a time of night or day that 
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some salt water fish can’t be taken 
on light tackle and surface plugs if 
the fisherman sticks to his guns. 


Moonlight fishing for the iarge sea 
bass is especially excellent. We have 
found many areas where these red- 
spot-tails school in the moonlight. 
They strike at surface riding men- 
haden and mullet. The noise they make 
when they break water sounds like a 
fleet of whales running up the neigh- 
borhood Paducah Creek. For the sport 
of kings just cast your plug at the 
feeding sounds. It’s like jumping on a 
fire wagon headed for a blaze in China 
Town. 


After some experience during 
spawning season, you can tell by the 
strike whether you’ve hooked a bull 
or a sow loaded with roe. The bull 
dives into the bait with a slashing 
fury and takes off with great speed 
while the sow slips up behind _ it, 
makes a huge wave, and engulfs it 
without a sound. 


Also salt water fishing conditions 
are different. Grassy bottoms usually 
mean trout. Oyster bars and rocks are 
favorite hiding places for red and 
snook, while overhanging mangroves 
along salt water creeks often bring 
trout, snook or large mango snapper. 
Shallow coves and fast flowing rivers 
or streams might harbor the amber 
jack and the center of these streams 
on early mornings and late evenings 
sometimes produce the slimy but hard 
fighting sailcat. 

There is one principal difference in 
salt water plug casting which the 
fresh water angler would do well to 
remember. The lure must be whipped 
through the water as if trying to 
escape. Salt water fish are harder to 
attract than their fresh water 
brothers. 


Angling for reds with light tackle 
is now being done on the east and 
west coasts of Florida. On the east 
coast the fish is called a sea or channel 
bass, and runs to large sizes, while 
on the west coast he is known as a 
redfish, and a 15-pounder is a real 
catch. Just pick any of the inlets and 
outlets on either coast and you'll 
have likely fishing water to wet your 
line. 


The new sport is spreading fast. 
There’s enough variety in sport and 
food to attract one and all. So grease 
up your fresh water gear—don’t for- 
get your entire collection of top water 
plugs—and head for salt water. Being 
an Izaak Walton with a Barnacle Bill 
slant is like spending Saturday night 
with Popeye the Sailor. 
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Federation Holds Banner Convention 


Markham Is Elected 
President of State 
Wildlife Federation 


ST. PETERSBURG-—E. A. Markham, well 
known sportsman and real estate man of 
Gulfport, has been elected president of the 
Florida Wildlife Federation for the coming 
year. 

A tireless worker for better conservation 
throughout the state and one time publisher 
of the FLORIDA SPORTSMAN magazine, 
Markham moves up to head the _hard- 
hitting federation from treasurer, where he 
served capably the past three years. 

He succeeds Ralph G. Cooksey, St. Peters- 
burg, who served notice to all nominating 
committee members before the convention 
that under no circumstances would he run 
for re-election to the office he held for three 





New President E. A. Markham 


consecutive terms. Cooksey automatically 
stepped into a directorship. 


Pledging an unrelenting fight for better 
fishing and hunting conditions in Florida, 
Markham promised a practical approach to 
the sportsmen’s problems throughout the 
state and urged strong support of the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

The new president will be backed by a 
slate of prominent conservationists hailing 
from all corners of the state who were 
elected to the various offices of the Wild- 
life Federation. They are: 


Vice presidents Clayton Grimes, St. 
Petersburg, First District; S. L. Craft, Mil- 
ton, Third District; A. D. Bailey, Miami, 
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the nation’s top conservationists are shown discussing Florida's wi 





ife ‘problems. 


at the convention. They are (left to right) “‘Bud’’ Jackson, field representative of the 

National Wildlife Federation, Geerge Averitt, vice president, Leonard E. Foote, southeastern 

representative of the Wildlife Management Institute, and Carl Shoemaker, Conservation 
director of the National Wildlife Federation. 


Fourth District; and Theodore Strawn, De- 
Land, Fifth District. 

Directors Ralph G. Cooksey, St. Peters- 
burg, First District; Mrs. D. R. Bowman, 
Tallahassee, Third District; William Well- 
man, West Palm Beach, Fourth District, 
and Merlin Mitchell, Orlando, Fifth District. 

Directors-at-large E. A. Markham, Gulf- 
port, Theodore Strawn, DeLand, and Wil- 
liam Forsyth, St. Petersburg. 

General Councilmen Clayton Grimes, St. 
Petersburg, First District; $. L. Craft, Mil- 
ton, Third District; Col. Dunlap, Miami, 
Fourth District, and Richard Tucker, Or- 
lando, Fifth District. 

Councilmen-at-large Floyd Hagan, Plant 
City, L. Davis, Ocala, and Capt. C. D. 
Blount, Orlando. 

Treasurer William Forsyth, St. Peters- 
burg, Recording Secretary George A. Speer, 
Jr., Sanford, and Executive Secretary Helen 
Sullivan, St. Petersburg. 





There are nearly 500 species of humming 
birds and they are found only in the New 
World. They are tropical but in warm 
weather, and the season of flowers, they 
migrate as far north as Alaska, and as far 
south as Patagonia. Our country makes an 
acceptable summer home for about sixteen 
species. 


Convention Termed 
‘Best Ever Staged’ 


ST. PETERSBURG — National Wildlife 
Federation Vice President George A. Averitt 
termed the annual Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion Convention held here last month as 
“the most entertaining and educational ever 
staged anywhere in the United States.” 

Combining business with pleasure, the 
convention featured a varied menu of hard 
work and hard play that included every- 
thing from a charm school girls’ ballet to 
short hard hitting educational talks by the 
top conservation authorities of the country. 

The five-day affair opened Wednesday, 
Oct. 19, with a skeet shoot at nearby An- 
derson Field and closed Sunday the 23rd 
immediately following outboard motorboat 
races on Lake Seminole. Sandwiched in 
between were numerous tours, contests, 
addresses and closed door committee meet- 
ings in smoke filled Soreno hotel rooms. 

Representatives of the U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, Wildlife Management Institute, Soil 
Conservation Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion were on hand to give conventionaires 
the latest up-to-the-minute facts in the fight 
to preserve the nation’s natural resources 
and wildlife. 

More Federation News on next page. 
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Miss Mickey Olson, 22-year-old Wildlife 
Queen of Florida. 


Miss Olson Cops State 
Wildlife Queen Title 


ST. PETERSBURG—Miss Mickey Olson, 
22-year-old St. Petersburg girl, was crowned 
the first Wildlife Queen of Florida before 
a conventioning crowd of sportsmen and 
sportswomen at the annual Federation state 
meeting. 

The latest honor tops off a long list of 
beauty awards won by Miss Olson who was 
picked for her outstanding outdoor activities 
as well as her beauty and poise. 

The queen has successfully hunted deer, 
turkey and ducks in Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Florida. She has fished since childhood. 
She won her letter in the men’s athletic 
division at Duke University, led her group 
in hunter’s riding class, was awards winner 
in swimming and life saving and holds the 
distinction of being the only girl to ever 
ride the famous Army Mule. She is also an 
expert inboard pilot and sailboat enthusiast. 

Her annals in the beauty section include 
runner up for Miss St. Petersburg in 1943, 
Poster Girl of 1948, Cypress Garden Flower 
Girl, Sweetheart of Sigma Chi at Duke, and 
St. Petersburg publicity model. 

Judges of the contest were Carl Shoe- 
maker, director of conservation for the 
National Wildlife Federation, George Ave- 
ritt, national Federation vice president, 
Walter Gresh, of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Leonard Foote, Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, and Roland D. McClam- 
rock, president of the North Carolina Wild- 
life Federation. 





Florida received $148,949 of the federal 
excise taxes on sporting arms and ammuni- 
tion last year. It matched every three dollars 
received with one dollar and spent it all in 
state wildlife restoration work. 
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Citrus County Asks 
For Federal Money 
In Hyacinth Battle 


A move to get federal money to help 
Citrus County wage war on its fish-killing 
water hyacinths was taken by the Citrus 
County Sportsmen’s Club at its September 
meeting. 

President Norman Bowles asked Admiral 
John C. Adams and County Judge O. Frank 
Scofield to investigate the possibility of se- 
curing federal funds. Adams, a club mem- 
ber, previously had pointed out that the 
government had money earmarked for this 
use in Washington. He also said it was the 
moral duty of the government to assist the 
county inasmuch as a very large acreage 
of hyacinths in the county are in a federal 
preserve, and because the county’s economy 
depends largely upon fishing and hunting. 

The 2-4-D spraying done last year by 
the club, using funds granted by the county 
commissioners, was just about 100 per cent 
effective, Pres. Bowles said. However, he 
added, the recent hurricane blew hyacinths 
into some places that were cleaned out, 
thus spreading the plant anew. Authorities 
say follow-up treatment is necessary to as- 
sure future riddance of hyacinths after once 
being cleared. 

An aerial survey completed recently re- 
vealed that Citrus County had more than 
2,124 acres of fresh water lakes and streams 
covered by hyacinths. An additional 6,372 
acres were inaccessible because of blockages 
created by the plants. 

As revealed by the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission through its publi- 
cation, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, U. S. Engi- 
neers found 1,142 acres of dense coverage 
in the county, with an additional 782 acres 
having a sparse to moderate cover. 

Congressman A. S. (Syd.) Herlong is 
conversant with the Citrus County situation 
and club members are confident of his sup- 
port in their latest attempt to conquer the 
beautiful but deadly hyacinth, Bowles said. 





President Truman Vetos 
Federal Aid Fisheries Bill 


The long battle to put state fisheries in 
line for federal money received a setback 
this month when President Truman vetoed 
the Dingell Bill. The bill, which passed both 
Houses of Congress without major opposi- 
tion, had the support of practically all 
organized sportsmen of the United States. 

In his veto message, the President branded 
the Pittman-Robertson Federal Aid in Wild- 
life Restoration Act “an undesirable prece- 
dent.” Sponsors of the Dingell Bill hoped 
to give fisheries the same federal aid that 
state game restoration programs get under 
the Pittman-Robertson legislation. 





Morris Minkler and record bone fish caught 
on five-pound test line. 


Floridian Sets World 
Record for Bonefish 
On Spinning Tackle 


The largest bonefish ever taken on light 
“spinning” tackle in Florida was boated by 
Morris Minkler, Miami, off Plantation Key 
last month. The fish weighed nine pounds 
twelve ounces and it was caught with a 
five-pound test nylon line on a seven foot 
four ounce custom built rod. 

It wasn’t the first bonefish Minkler has 
landed on spinning tackle. He reports land- 
ing nineteen in the last two months, using 
artificial lures. 

The prize was entered as a possible world 
record catch. The records show that the 
present top weight on 12 pound-or-under 
test line is eight pounds three ounces. 

Minkler claims the new style “spinning” 
fishing is going to open up a brand new 
sport variety for Florida fishing folk. He 
says he has caught 18 different kinds of 
fish on this light tackle, including snook, 
redfish, jack, shark, and snapper. 





GAR GIGGERS HAVE FUN 


Volusia County sportsmen converted the 
predatory gar into a game fish at a “gig- 
ging party on lakes near DeLand last month. 

The sportsmen, members of the Volusia 
County Wildlife Association, speared over 
300 garfish and found much sport in their 
predator elimination drive. 

During the afternoon, ten fishing enthusi- 
asts netted garfish in Lake Beresford, from 
a motor launch, while that night the sports- 
men “gigged” the gars from seven boats 
rigged with lights. 
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Big bass like shiners. H. L. McGlothlin, of 
St. Petersburg, proves it with this 11 pounder 
he caught in the Withlacoochee River near 
Dunnellon. 


Florida’s Biologists 


Speak At Conference 

Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission biologists aired the  state’s 
advancement in fish and game management 
at the 1949 conference of the Southeastern 
Association of Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners at Nag’s Head, North Carolina, this 
month. 

John F. Dequine, chief fisheries biologist, 
outlined the overall Florida fish manage- 
ment program. His aides, Barry Freeman 
and Jefferson Fuller, described the opera- 
tion of the program on the St. Johns River 
and Lake Okeechobee. 

Robert W. Murray presented a progress 
report on the farm game habitat work the 
commission is doing in North Florida and 
EK. B. Chamberlain, Jr., explained the prob- 
lems and potentialities of Florida waterfowl 
habitat. 


Florida White Quail Trapped 


In Peace River Swamp Area 


A Florida white quail was trapped in the 
Peace River Swamp near Zolfo Springs last 
month. 

Wildlife Officer Lincoln Cathcart cap- 
tured the strange bird with a covey to go 
on exhibit at the Hardee County Cucumber 
Exposition. He said it was the first white 
quail he had ever seen and it would get 
top billing at the exposition. 
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Wildlife Show Plays to Huge 
Crowds On State Fair Circuit | 


More than 200,000 people got a chance to see the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s wildlife exhibit on the first leg of the statewide 


fair circuit in October and November. 


Fair-going country people, city slickers and thousands of children have 
viewed the fourteen cages of animals and birds displayed in the Commission's 


State Wildlife Officer 
Dies In Auto Accident 


Leroy R. Garrison, 61, State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission wildlife 
officer, was killed at Clearwater last month 
when his jeep collided with an automobile. 

Garrison’s jeep was tossed against an 
electric light pole at the impact and his 
body thrown more than 70 feet into weeds 
by the roadside. Ambulances had arrived 
and taken the iniured to the hospital before 
his body was found. 

James W. Williams, a Clearwater negro, 
was driving the car which struck the jeep. 
Five persons were injured in the Williams 
car, including two women. 

Garrison was a member of a_ pioneer 
Florida family and was police captain of 
Clearwater before he resigned to become 
state wildlife officer about three years ago. 





Polk’s Sportsmen Club 


Membership Increases 


LAKELAND—Nearly 1,300 new members 
have joined the Polk County Sportsman’s 
Club in a recent drive, Steve Kolek, mem- 
bership committee chairman, reported at an 
October meeting. 

Kolek said the 1,106 new members had 
kicked in their money and estimated another 
200 memberships had been sold but had 
not yet been checked in. 

A. E. Gould, one of the new members 
from Lakeland, spoke at some length on 
the fine quality of the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s magazine, 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

Claiming that it was one of the best 
magazines of the type he had ever seen, 
Gould suggested that every member who 
received it mail their copies to Northern 
friends after they had read them. 





VOLUNTARY SALARY CUT 

First district wildlife officers volunteered 
10 per cent of their September salary to 
balance the district’s budget for the first 
quarter year, Cecil M. Webb, District Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commissioner, an- 
nounced last month. 

Webb said the salary cut amounted to 
$693.00. It made up a budget deficit of 
nearly $500.00 and put the First District 
out of the red, he explained. 


rustic type portable exhibit. The headliner, 
a huge black Florida bear, consistently stole 
the show. The display featured a fawn deer, 
wildcats, foxes, coons, Canadian geese, wild 
ducks, quail, egrets and cranes. 

Practically every fish that swims in 
Florida fresh waters were exhibited in a 
20-foot long glass aquarium. 

The popular exhibit was split into two 
units in order to accommodate the numerous 
requests received for it throughout the 
state. It has played fairs at Tallahassee, 
Pensacola, Quincy, Panama City, Marianna, 
High Springs and DeFuniak Springs. 

Scheduled to hit the road again in 
January, the display will take another short 
jaunt before playing the Florida State Fair 
at Tampa Jan. 31 to Feb. 11. Last year it 
clocked in nearly 700,000 spectators at the 
big Tampa festivities. 


Paul G. Mains Heads 
Outdoor Writer Group 


Paul G. Mains, Florida Times-Union 
fishing columnist, was elected president of 
the Florida Outdoor Writers Association at 
the fourth annual meeting at Winter Haven 
last month. He succeeds Frank “Salty” 
Mallants of the Miami Daily News. 

Fred W. Jones, Lakeland Ledger colum- 
nist and outdoor commentator for WLAK 
radio station, was elected vice president. 
Mrs. Eleanor Allyn was named secretary to 
succeed John Dillon of Marineland, who 
was named a director. Robert Dahne, Vero 
Beach, is the new treasurer succeeding 
John L. Vollbrecht of St. Augustine. 

Other directors are C. H. Anderson, State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
photographer; Kenneth Friedman, Jackson- 
ville; Rube Allen, St. Petersburg Times and 
Allen Corson of the Miami Herald. 

A writing clinic was conducted in con- 
nection with the annual meeting. 

The outdoor writers also went on record 
as deploring the manner in which the cur- 
rent investigation of the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission is being 
conducted. 

Waldo Howe of St. Petersburg won the 
FOWA skish tournament staged at Florida 
Cypress Gardens near Winter Haven. Naples 
was selected for the 1950 convention while 
a directors meeting is scheduled for January 
at Vero Beach. 
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by NICHOLAS CURTIS 


SHOOT HIGH, SHOOT LOW? 

One of the hardest jobs that confronts 
the big game hunter is to properly place 
his bullet on the target when that target 
is at an acute angle above or below him. 
Every high powered rifle user is interested 
in obtaining a formula for accurate “uphill” 
or “downhill” shooting. Even in Florida 
there is enough of that kind of shooting to 
prove annoying. 

The hill hunter gets all sort of advice. 
“Be sure to hold high when you shoot at 
an acute angle upward and hold low when 
shooting at an acute angle downward,” one 
will tell him. Another will tell him just the 
opposite, and in equally positive terms. But 
neither will tell how much lower or higher 


to hold. 


There IS, however, a correct table for 
this sort of shooting. And, surprising enough 
to the average shooter who isn’t interested 
in mathematical formulae or scientific rea- 
sons, the table applies equally well for 
“uphill” or “downhill” shooting for all 
angles of elevation (sight setting) up to 
about 30 minutes. 


Dr. C. S$. Cummings, supervisor of ballis- 
tics research for Remington Arms Company, 
says, “When a target is at a considerable 
angle above or below the level of the 
shooter, it is sometimes observed that the 


shot will be high.” 


In an article in THE HUNTER’S ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA, he clears up this “overshoot- 
ing” by explaining that the “slant range” 
(the distance along the slope) is greater 
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than the “horizontal range” even though 
the sight setting of the gun is correct for 
the distance between the muzzle of the 
gun and the target. 

This effect is predicted by ballistic theory. 
On the basis of this theory a table can be 
set up which will give, but only approxi- 
mately, of course, the ratio of the “slant 
range’ to “horizontal range.” The table 
which follows is valid for uphill or down- 
hill shooting and for all of the angles of 
elevation (sight setting) up to about 30 
minutes. The table follows: 


Angle of Slope Divide Estimated 


(Up or down) Range by 
0° 1.0 
5° 1.0 

10° 1.02 
15° 1.04 
20° 1.06 
25° 1.10 
30° 1.05 
35° 1.22 
40° 1.31 
45° 1.41 


To use this table you first decide upon 
the range of the target, says Dr. Cummings. 
You then estimate the angle of the target 
off the horizontal. A glance at the chart 
will show a listing of angles from 0 to 45 
degrees. When you have estimated the angle 
of the shot, find the angle on the chart. 
Opposite this angle you will find another 
number on the chart. Divide the estimated 
range by this number. The result will be a 
number smaller than the estimated range. 


This figure is the CORRECT sight setting 
for your rifle. 


For purposes of illustration, take a hunter 
who has spotted a deer, the Remington ex- 
pert continues. He happens to be adept at 
figuring the range, and has estimated the 
deer to be 350 yards distant. The hunter is 
armed with a .30 ’06 rifle and is using the 
180-grain bullet. Being familiar with the 
zero of the rifle with this bullet, he is 
ready to set his sights. The angle above the 
horizontal he determines to be about 30 
degrees. A glance at the angle chart tells 
him that for a shot at a 30 degree angle 
he should divide the estimated range by 
1.15. He does this and finds the figure 304. 
This means that if he were to set his sights 
at 350 yards, the point of impact would be 
as though he were shooting at the same 
target at a range of about 395 yards. (In 
other words, the bullet would pass ABOVE 
the target.) Therefore, he sets his sights at 
304 yards which is the correct setting for 
a shot at 350 yards at a 30 degree angle. 

Actually the shooter would set his sights 
for 800 yards and not 304, as sights are not 
calibrated for such minor variations. The 
variation would amount to a fraction of an 
inch, which is quite readily absorbed by 
that ever-present factor known as “human 
error. 


Were the angle to be reversed—that is, if 
the hunter were on high ground and the 
deer at a 30 degree angle below him—the 
same process would be followed, the same 
sight setting made. Whether the shot is at 
an acutely high angle or acutely low angle, 
the course of the bullet is the same—that is, 
HIGH. 


A Difference, But Small 


Shotgun shooters the country over are 
keenly interested in the velocities of their 
ammunition and the relation of choke to the 
so-called “hard shooting” qualities of their 
guns. There is a velocity difference in loads 
fired through barrels of different choke but 
the variation is too small to be of much 
consequence. 

Tests conducted some years ago indicated 
that there is approximately a one foot per 
second difference in velocity per thousandth 
of an inch of choke, so that between a 
cylinder bore and a full choke gun there 
would be a maximum difference of 30 to 40 
feet per second in the average velocity over 
a 40 yard range, the full choke gun being 
the faster. These figures apply whether the 
choke is produced by choke boring of the 
shotgun or by muzzle device, providing the 
degree of choke is the same. For the average 
load this velocity difference corresponds to 
a difference in time of flight to a 40 yard 
distance of only about 0.006 seconds and 
hence it will be seen that the difference, 
though real, can have little or no practical 
importance. 
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BOBWHITE ... 


(Continued from Page 5) 


are spared the fate of their country 
brothers who fall by the hundreds 
before the guns of Florida hunters. 
The “easy pickin’s” of city life keeps 
these birds fat and sassy all year 
"round. 

The commissioners thought that 
such an intra-state transplanting pro- 
gram would solve the problem, and 
they took action to get it moving. 


The first problem that had to be 
overcome was that of obtaining 
trappers. The dozens of sportsmen’s 
clubs seemed to supply the answer. If 
the clubs would trap the quail, the 
first problem would be overcome. 

The clubs were approached by wild- 
life officers. Would they help? Of 
course they would. 


The next problem was the trapping 
itself. Where would the traps come 
from’? That was easy. The commission 
would supply them. 


So it started. Under the direction 
of wildlife officers, traps were set up 
and the amateur trappers began to 
gather in the birds. And they rolled 
up quite a total, too. In the course of 
a few weeks, over 7000 bobwhite quail 
were taken, despite an unusually short 
season and the inexperience of the 
trappers. 


Of course, the clubs weren’t the only 
ones to aid in the trapping. The wild- 
life officers themselves accounted for 
a good percentage of the birds, and 
there were several professional trap- 
pers that turned in a large number. 


Not everyone liked the idea, of 
course. There was the case of the 
elderly bird watcher in the Tampa 
area who complained bitterly that the 
Commission was stealing all her quail. 
And a lot of sportsmen’s clubs had 
their doubts about what the effect 
would be on the bobwhite population. 
“Tf you take ’em out of the protected 
areas, won’t that cut into the last 
natural reserves in the state?” they 
asked. 


The answer to that is “No” with a 
capital N. It is a well known fact 
among wildlife experts that every 
‘ area has a maximum bird (or any 
other wildlife, as far as that goes) 
population which is determined by the 
amount of food and cover available. 
If more birds are bred than the area 
can support, the excess take off for 
parts unknown. 


It is this excess that is to be 
trapped. Instead of disappearing into 
sparsely hunted areas, these are the 
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birds that will repopulate the de- 
pleted areas. And people like the 
Tampa bird watcher will still be able 
to spot just as many quail as they 
used to. 


It’s easy to see how the hunter 
profits from an arrangement of this 
kind. More game means more birds in 
a day’s shooting. Yet this isn’t the 
cnly way in which he benefits. The 
Commission saves money which it can 
use to good effect on other projects. 
While Mexican quail cost $2.00 a bird, 
the cost under the new system is $1.27 
a bird and the Commission expects to 
reduce the costs even further. 


When the trapping program started 
last year, it was necessary to purchase 
a good bit of equipment, including a 
truck and several thousand dollars 
worth of cages. This material is still 
available, and since this large expendi- 
ture will not have to be repeated, the 
cost per bird will be greatly reduced 
this year. 


The program had two strikes 
against it before it began last year. 
For one thing, it did not get under 
way until the trapping season, which 
extends from the end of the hunting 
season to the beginning of mating 
season in the Spring, was half over. 
To top it off, the exceptionally mild 
winter last year caused the birds to 
pair off earlier than usual. 

This year, however, things are 
going to be different. There will be a 
full season of trapping; the trappers 
will be experienced; and there will be 
new recruits to swell the ranks of the 
trappers. 


The young’uns didn’t have much of 
a part in the program last year. This 
year, however, the commission hopes 
to change that. Only a few Boy Scout 
units helped in last season’s trapping, 
but they turned out a performance 
superior to that of many of the sports- 
men’s clubs. This year the young folks 
are going to be able to show what 
they can really do. The commission 
hopes to enlist the aid of other Boy 
Scout units, as well as that of 4-H 
and F.F.A. clubs. If their perform- 
ance reaches all expectations, they 
alone ought to be able to top last 
season’s total of 7000 birds. 

Another improvement will be the 
new types of traps that will be issued. 
Since there will be so many new 
trappers, more traps will have to be 
purchased, and, after a year of trial 
and error, certain defects have been 
uncovered in the old ones. The new 
traps will be the funnel type. 


You’re probably wondering just 


how the birds were trapped. It isn’t 
too difficult. The trapper receives his 
traps and trapping permit from the 
Game Commission. Then, using either 
his own previous knowledge or in- 
formation supplied to him by friends 
or the officer in charge, he locates 
spots frequented by quail. He baits 
these spots until the birds are feeding 
there regularly. Then he props up the 
traps over the baiting spots and leaves 
them for a few days until the birds 
become accustomed to them. 


After the birds have lost their fear 
of the traps, he digs a shallow V- 
shaped ditch and places a trap over 
the narrow end of it. He then covers 
all except the point of the V with a 
wire screen, leaving a small opening 
about six inches in diameter under 
the center of the trap. Several trails 
of grain are led into the ditch, under 
the edge and up into the trap. The 
unwary birds follow the grain trail 
and end up on the inside looking out. 


Do the birds ever get out of the 
traps? Occasionally they do, but it 
won’t stop them from coming back a 
second time. O. E. Frye, Jr., chief 
wildlife biologist, watched one bird 
wander into the trap and wander right 
back out again. That didn’t stop him 
from immediately reentering the trap, 
but the second time around he wasn’t 
able to find his way out. Result, one 
more bird bagged. 


The new funnel type traps should 
overcome this slight difficulty as well 
as relieving the trapper of the neces- 
sity of doing a lot of unnecessary 
ditch digging. They’ll hold the bird 
more effectively and, due to other 
refinements, make handling and trans- 
porting the birds an easier task. 


After the birds are trapped they are 
classified as to age and sex, and are 
banded. They are then taken to nearby 
areas, usually within the county, that 
have been showing signs of decreas- 
ing quail population, and are released. 
The release areas are chosen by repre- 
sentatives of the commission. 


All of which adds up to a mighty 
big improvement in the quail outlook 
during this and following seasons. 
It’?ll mean that the average quail 
hunter should have more to show for 
his efforts than one or two spent 
shells and a pair of tired legs. 


The smoothly operating program of 
1950 is going to gladden the hearts 
of Florida quail hunters by putting 
more of their favorite game birds 
where they want to see them... over 
the barrels of their shotguns. 


DEER RIFLES 
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is ideal for Florida hunting and de- 
tachable mounts are recommended. 
Sometimes the weather is so that you 
cannot successfully use a scope sight. 
These times are few but it is best to 
be prepared for them. Beware of 
“bargain” telescope sights and steer 
clear of all foreign scopes unless a 
reliable gunsmith can mount it for 
you without having to charge you a 
fortune. A peep sight with large aper- 
ture is very good and can be installed 
on any rifle. The adjustment knobs 
should be of the hunter type. These 
knobs cannot be turned by the well 
meaning friend who handles your 
rifle. Open sights are standard factory 
equipment. They are better than no 
sights at all, evidenced by the fact 
that I killed a deer last year with a 
rifle equipped with open sights. Out 
of three shots I missed once and hit 
the buck once in the hind leg. These 
shots were taken at one hundred and 
fifty yards approximately. That is 
punk shooting on my part but a good 
deal of it can be attributed to open 
sights. 


NEW rifle is a Remington 
Model 721 bolt action caliber 
.30-06, equipped with a Weaver K 2.5 
and Weaver detachable top mounts. I 
put the scope on myself as the rifle 
was drilled and tapped for scope at 
the factory. It is also drilled and 
tapped for a receiver sight. Lyman 
and Redfield make sights for this rifle 
that you can attach yourself. I have 
not had a chance to shoot it but a few 
rounds, but I’m confident it’ll prove 
a good deer-hunting gun. 


To most of us the price of a gun is 
the most important factor to be con- 
sidered. To get the most for your 
dollar do not buy a rifle just because 
it is the cheapest. Do not buy “off 
brand” or “custom” rifles made by 
some jackleg mechanic trying to make 
a fast buck. There are many fine cus- 
tom gunsmiths in the United States, 
so be sure you are dealing with one of 
these men before you invest your life 
savings. Do not buy a used rifle with- 
out first having it checked by a rep- 
utable gunsmith. Be careful of all 
foreign rifles. Be sure they are O.K. 
and cartridges are available before 
you and your cash are parted. Beware 
of all Jap rifles and Jap conversions. 
Most gunsmiths would not touch a 
Jap rifle with a ten foot pole. 

Buy a good rifle with good sights, 
sight it in before you go hunting and 
you may keep your shirt-tail intact. 
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Sanford Zoo Superintendent Sid Richard (right) and his unidentified fishing buddy from 

Miami proudly exhibit a string of 30 black bass beauties. Their party caught the prize 

string from a school of bass discovered in the St. Johns River, near Sanford, during a two- 
day fishing trip. 


BIG BESS GOES TO DINNER 


Big Bess, the State Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s ferocious 
200-pound black bear, clawed out of 
her cage at Pensacola last week and 
attended a Crippled Children’s Home 
dinner. 

Bess never liked to go out for dinner. 
She didn’t like people. Since leaving 
her Apalachicola National Forest home 
two weeks before, via Wildlife Officer 
Ross Summers and a big box trap, 
they had meant nothing but trouble. 
Besides, all people did was stare at her 
as she sat in her cage in the wildlife 
exhibit. 


She made her first try for freedom 
at the Tallahassee fair and just about 
wrecked her cage. Crews built another 
one, made of steel except for the floor. 
That was a mistake. Bess clawed 
through the bottom at Pensacola one 
night and hid in a tent corner until 
morning. Everybody was_ surprised. 
Louie Milstead, Escambia County traf- 
fic officer, ended the excitement with 
a 20-gauge buck shot blast. 


Then Bess went to dinner as guest of 
honor—main course, that is. 





The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission believes that stocking 200 deer 
a year for the next five years will supply 

all desirable Florida ranges. 


National Sportsmen’s 
Magazine Puts Out 
Special Florida Issue 


Florida hit the national publicity jackpot 
this month. The entire issue of OUTDOORS, 
well-known nationally circulated sportsman’s 
publication, is devoted to feature articles 
on hunting and fishing in Florida. 


Featured in the December issue slated to 
go on the news stands this month are 
numerous sports stories authored by the 
top outdoor writers of the nation and 
Florida. Included are contributions by Emie 
Lyons, well known newspaper editor and 
last year Florida conservation gold medal 
award winner; Frank Woolner, noted out- 
door writer from Massachusetts, and Charles 
Elliot. 


The full-color cover picture of Barry 
Freeman, State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission biologist, landing a bass on the 
St. Johns River was taken by Charles An- 
derson, FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine 
photographer. 

OUTDOORS is read by half a million 
sportsmen throughout the country. 





Nearly 40 million fresh water game fish 
were caught from Florida’s lakes and 
streams last year according to reports from 
the license buying fishermen. The famous 
black bass made up more than half of this 
total. 
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Indian River County 
Announces Tourney 


VERO BEACH — Details of the Indian 
River County Sportsman’s fishing tourna- 
ment, which begins November 16 and runs 
through to April 12 were released this week 
by Lou S. Tiller, tournament president. 
Bob Dahne has been appointed tournament 
director. 


Open to all fishermen in Vero Beach and 
Indian River County, the tournament is the 
result of long planning by interested fisher- 
men, the tournament committee and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Covering 21 species “of fresh and _ salt 
water fish common in this vicinity, special 
divisions for photography and flyrod and 
spinning tackle enthusiasts have also been 
set up. 


Intermediate awards of fishing tackle will 
be given to fishermen entering the largest 
fish in each classification during periods 
ending at 12:00 noon of the first and third 
Wednesdays of each month. 


Award certificates will also be given to 
entrants entering fish equalling or exceeding 
specified weights and lengths. In addition 
to a grand prize at the conclusion of the 
tournament, gold-seal certificates will be 
awarded to the first, second and _ third 
winning entries in each classification. 

The various classifications are as follows: 


Salt-water Division (With Qualifying 


Weights) 
Bite Varin ete ee ee ke (All) 
NV bite Movuth ei ek ( All) 
SEMISUIN pot tote eas 2 Ae! WO ee ae ( All) 
(Sy 00) OR A st nc ee 1b ibs. 
BSC GO? betters te alg she! 12 lbs 
lp litle eee Me ee aids tn 8 lbs. 
Kingfish (King Mackerel) 10 lbs. 
Spanish Mackerel ___..._____ 2 Ibs. 
Jewish cyte 82 lee 25 Ibs 
Crevalle =packs cies 2 2 ape 5 lbs 
Blue Piste sok 2 Ibs. 
SnOGks se Ee ale nt he 5 Ibs. 
speckled Weoit 205 1 4 lbs. 
POM aTtO. a8 At one 2 Ibs. 
Croupel pertnas 2 Bt oe 10 lbs. 
Channel Bass (Redfish) 5 Ibs. 
Mangrove Snapper —--.----- 1 bb, 
[Bias las ae eee ie See. Oa ae ee 25° Ibs. 
EVE pier te eet tes Se ee et 2 Ibs. 


Fresh-water Division (With Qualifying 
Weights) 


Special flyrod and spinning tackle divi- 
sion: A special prize shall be awarded for 
the largest fresh-water or salt-water fish 
caught on any flyrod or spinning tackle 


rig. 
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Big Fine Slapped On 


Accused Deer Slayer 

A month behind bars and a $200 fine 
was meted out to Jimmy Crews, Edgewater, 
in Volusia County court last month on 
charges of killing a deer out of season. 

Judge Wingfield ordered Crews to serve 
three calendar months in jail but suspended 
two months pending good behavior for 
two years. 

It marked one of the few instances when 
a straight jail term has been imposed in 
Florida for a game law violation. Crews 
was convicted in 1948 for hunting with 
lights at night but the decision is being 
appealed. 

Crews and a companion, Buddy Godfrey, 
were arrested by wildlife officers in posses- 
sion of a freshly killed six point buck in 
Volco Scrub south of New Smyrna Beach 
Sept. 24. Officers said the pair was hunting 
from horseback with headlights. 


‘GATOR CLOSED SEASON 

The State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has ordered a state-wide closed 
season on all alligators, effective March 1, 
1950. 

The March 1 date was set so it would 
not conflict with current permits, Director 
Coleman Newman explained. 


Marion Countians 
Out To Open Vast 
New Hunting Area 


A drive to open up vast new fishing and 
hunting grounds in Marion county was 
launched by the Marion County Game Pro- 
tective Association last month. 


A club delegation appeared before the 
Marion County commissioners to ask that a 
road on the Marion-Sumter county line be 
opened to give access to Gum Slough, lush 
game and fish area near the Withlacoochee 
River. 


The move was said to be an effort to 
increase fishing and hunting opportunities 
at a time when lakes and many wooded 
areas of the section are for the exclusive 
use of private individuals and organizations. 


It was agreed that a canvass would be 
made of property owners and right-of-way 
deeds sought. The county commissioners 
would then open the road with county 
equipment along the county boundary line. 


A. P. “Sam” Buie headed the game as- 
sociation committee. Also present were resi- 
dents of the southwestern area around Guin 
Slough and the Withlacoochee River. 


GLMICE Ve 


“Oh, no! No need phoning. There'll be plenty of boats!” 
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Commission Heeds Protests; 
Halts Doctor’s Lake Survey 


The State Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission this month voted to 
halt its biological survey on Doctor's Lake, a seven square mile inlet off the 


St. John’s River in Clay County. 


The action was taken after a delegation of fishing camp operators and prop- 
erty owners around the lake appeared to protest the use of commercial seines 


in the survey. 

The Doctor’s Lake study was part of a 
scientific program on the St. John’s River 
and Lake Okeechobee to determine the ef- 
fect of netting on sports fishing. Survey 
seines are operated by commercial fisher- 
men under the supervision of state biologists. 

M. B. O’Kelley of Orange Park who rep- 
resented the protesting group complained 
that seines were killing thousands of pounds 
of game fish, and that the commercial net- 
ters were causing “considerable property 
damage” around the lake. 

W. M. Cercy of Orange Park, who de- 
scribed himself as a former commercial fisli- 
erman, supported O’Kelley’s argument. He 
said the nets were ruining the lake for sports 
fishing. Cercy said he now operated a sports 
fishing camp, and admitted upon a question 
from Commissioner Cecil M. Webb that he 
was “making more money than he ever did 
commercial fishing.” 

John F. Dequine, commission chief fish- 
eries biologist, denied that the survey nets 
were killing any sizable amount of game 
fish. He said the mortality rate on bass, 
bream, and crappie was less than 2 percent. 

Dequine told the commission he favored 
continuing the survey because it was con- 
tributing valuable biological information and 
because the operation was removing only 
rough fish. He said nearly a_ half-million 
pounds of rough fish were removed from 
the lake during a nine-month period last 
year. 


Commission Director Coleman Newman 
said the survey would continue in other 
parts of the St. John’s River. He said crews 
have been working in Doctor's Lake an 
average of about 10 days each month. 


The five-man board also voted to move 
its wildlife officer training school to Willis- 
ton, where the city has offered to donate 
the land and building. For the past two 
months the school has been held at Camp 
Blanding. 

Earlier the commission agreed to permit 
the use of outboard motor boats on Levy’s 
Prairie during the coming waterfowl season. 
Motors were banned in the area last season. 





A single pair of bass reproduce enough 
young to adequately stock 60 to 600 acres 
of water while a pair of bream spawn 
enough to supply 10 to 170 acres. 
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‘Pot Shots’ Taken At 
State Game Wardens 


Two instances of suspected game law 
violators taking “pot shots” at state wildlife 
officers have been reported by Coleman 
Newman, State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission Director. 

The latest attack occurred in Dixie County 
where suspected night hunters fired a shot- 
gun blast in the back of Wildlife Officer 
Martin Yan Green’s game commission jeep. 
Green was alone on a routine patrol when 
the hunters sped by in a pickup truck and 
let go with a buckshot load, Newman said. 

The incident follows close upon the heels 
of a similar fracas which happened in Glades 
County. Officer E. L. Tillman, of Labelle, 
was patrolling the Lakeport to Moore Haven 
highway when three .22 rifle shots were 
fired at him from a speeding automobile. 
One shot punctured Tillman’s hat and the 
other two stuck in the framework of the car. 

Luckily, neither of the two officers were 
injured, Newman reported. 


Newman said today that commission un- 
dercover men and local enforcement officers 
in each of the two counties are working on 
the case. 








Miss Kitty Lee, of Dade City, poses with 8 
black bass she caught in Lake Dola down 
in Pasco County last month. 


Hurricane Damage to 
Game Reported Light 


Hurricane damage to central and south 
Florida’s quail and turkey was “only slight” 
this year, O. Earl Frye, the State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s chief wild- 
life biologist, reported last month. 

In some isolated sections a twenty per 
cent damage was estimated, Frye said, but 
the over-all harm was negligible. 

Frye attributed the slight damage to the 
comparative lack of rain with the hurricane. 

He pointed out that in the big blows of 
1947 and ’48 there was much rain and the 
quail and turkey damage was correspond- 
ingly heavy. 


Harry Smith (left) and Roy Wilson, both of Tallahassee, stand and grin the satisfaction 
they feel after landing this string of redfish and bass at the mouth of the Wakulla River. 
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As usual Santa is right. . . . Here 1s 
an ideal Christmas present for your 


sportsmen friends in the North— 
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only $1 for 12 big issues. 
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